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duces to association,1 and says that "the chief
prompter is experience of the advantages derived
from cooperation."2 The same idea was also ex-
pressed much earlier by him in his Data of Ethics,*
and need not be further insisted upon. What spe-
cially concerns us here is the fact that even the
rudest forms of government constitute a sort of
collective intelligence devoted to the object of pro-
tecting society and advancing its interests. The
mere circumstance that the personnel of government
is made up of human beings, members of the same
society, and possessing the imperfections of man-
kind in general, and the fact that these favored
individuals often use the power which society has
conferred upon them to further their own egoistic
ends at the expense and to the injury of society,
should not, as it so often does, cause us to lose sight
of the principle and turn aside to combat the acci-
dent. Any other set of men would do the same
thing, as our own political tergiversations have
shown, and the only remedy is the general improve-
ment of human character and the "eternal vigilance"
of society.

On any "social organism" theory government must
be regarded as the brain or organ of consciousness of
society, and the small amount of "brains " shown by

1 Principles of Ethics, Vol. II, New York, 1803, p. 31.

2 " The Great Political Superstition,11 m Social Statics, abridged
and revised; together with The Man versus The State, New York,
1892, p. 401.

8 New York, 1879, p. 134,